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ability; ash for the columns, pine for the 
entablature, and black walnut for the door 
enframement. In its present unpainted 
state, the porch suffers from lack of the 
proper contrast of light and shade and the 
small refinements, such as the delicate 
treatment of the tops of the flutes, and the 
dentil and modillion courses, do not fully 
accomplish their purpose of giving a sparkle 
to the shadows, as 
would be the case 
upon a white paint- 
ed surface. 

The porch is an 
interesting and valu- 
able addition to the 
collection of Amer- 
ican woodwork, and 
a pleasing record of 
the fast disappearing 
architecture of the 
early nineteenth cen- 
tury. C. O. C. 

A BUST OF 
HERODOTOS 

Everybody 

who is familiar with 
the workings of mu- 
seums knows that 
buried treasure is 
sometimes brought 
to light inside their 
walls as well as out- 
side. Those who 
have been allowed to 
penetrate into the 
storerooms of any 
large museum which 
is more than a 
generation old, and have seen the crowded 
mass of undesirables that has accumulated 
there, know also that the process of un- 
earthing such treasures almost attains the 
dignity of scientific excavation. Usually 
these discoveries are the result of a change 
of administration, when the new brooms 
not only sweep ruthlessly through the 
galleries, but reach down even to the re- 
mote corners of the underworld, and occa- 
sionally bring out something which, as is 
announced with more or less veiled com- 
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placency, the previous generation had over- 
looked or had failed to appreciate at its 
true value, and which is now given its due 
place in the light of day. 

One of these "inside" discoveries has 
now to be recorded, though in making the 
announcement the element of complacency 
is entirely lacking; for whatever may have 
been the case with our predecessors, it is 
certainly to nobody's 
credit that it should 
have waited so long 
under present con- 
ditions. Quite re- 
cently, and by the 
merest accident, my 
attention was called 
to an antique marble 
bust which, it seems, 
has been in the Mu- 
seum for twenty- 
eight years. Whether 
it was ever exhibited 
I cannot say, as I 
have been unable to 
find any record of 
the fact; but if so, 
this must have been 
for only a brief pe- 
riod, because it has 
remained forgotten 
and neglected for a 
longer time than 
anybody now con- 
nected with the Mu- 
seum staff can re- 
member. Perhaps 
there may be some 
mitigation of this 
neglect in the fact 
that the bust itself 
is not an object of beauty, nor is it by 
any means a great work of art. Yet as 
one of the half-dozen surviving portrait 
busts of Herodotos, the father of history, 
and one of the best of them, it surely de- 
serves more consideration than it has 
hitherto received, and greater respect is 
promised it hereafter. 

This bust was presented to the Museum 
in 1 89 1 by George F. Baker, who has since 
become one of our Trustees. It was se- 
cured for him in that year by the late Emil 
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Brugsch Bey, according to whose account 
it was found shortly before at Benha, in 
Lower Egypt. An interesting confirma- 
tion of the region of its discovery was Mr. 
Lythgoe's detection, the other day, of 
what he pronounced unmistakable traces 
of Nile mud in the crevices of the hair and 
other parts, which fortunately have not 
been obliterated. It is of life size, measur- 
ing 18J inches in height, and of what is 
technically known as the "henna" type, 
that is, it ends at the bottom in a square 
block instead of tapering to a base, a feature 
which usually distinguishes the Greek from 
the Roman type of bust. Its condition is 
excellent, for, as our illustrations show, the 
only injuries it has received are the loss of 
the extreme tip of the nose and a slight 
abrasion in the beard. 

As to the subject, in addition to the 
strong resemblance which the head bears 
to the other identified portraits of Hero- 
dotos, we have the evidence of the name 
carved across the front. Although roughly 
cut the letters are clearly ancient, not a 
modern falsification, and of a style pre- 
valent in the second century A. D. Whether 
the inscription was made at just the same 
time as the bust, or, as seems more likely, 
added as a label by a somewhat later hand, 
need not concern us here, since in either 
case it merely confirms the testimony of 
the head itself as to the identity of the 
subject. In passing, it is interesting to 
note that the carver made a mistake in his 
second letter, which seems to have been 
originally a A, corrected by shaving down 
the surface and cutting the P over it. 

Our principal authority on Greek por- 
traits is Bernoulli's work on the subject. 1 
In his first volume he gives a list of five 
known busts or heads of Herodotos, the 
most important of which is the well-known 
double bust of Herodotos and Thucydides 
in the Museum of Naples, of which there 
is a cast in our collection, No. 778. This, 
like ours, is identified by an inscription 
on the front. The second is also in the 
Naples Museum and also inscribed. The 
other three are inferior and much restored 
heads in Berlin, Dresden, and Schloss 

1 J. J Bernoulli, Griechische Ikonographie, 
Munich, 1901 ff. 



Erbach. Of the last I cannot speak from 
personal knowledge, as I have never seen 
either the head itself or any reproduction 
of it, but of the others the only one that 
can be compared with ours in merit is the 
double bust in Naples, and it is difficult 
to say which of these two is the better. 
They are very much alike, even to the loss 
of the tip of the nose, the chief difference 
being that in ours the details of the eyes 
are incised, while in the other the eyeballs 
are left plain. Each has the same broad 
high forehead, with its wrinkles and deeply 
furrowed brow, the same arrangement of 
the hair, the long hook nose, full lips, and 
carefully curled and parted beard. There 
can be no doubt that both are derived 
from the same original, but there can 
equally be no doubt that they, like the 
other four, are only the faint and feeble 
reflection, cast across several centuries 
perhaps, of what may well have been a 
noble work, so great is the discrepancy 
between the hard, dry manner in which 
they are executed and the style or type 
which they so inadequately reproduce. 
Their execution betrays a period when the 
decline in the art of sculpture was well 
advanced. This can hardly have been 
earlier than the second century after Christ, 
and the workmanship is distinctly that of a 
provincial school or an ordinary stone- 
cutter, even at that time. On the other 
hand, the style thus poorly represented, 
in which an idealizing tendency in the gen- 
eral character is combined with an interest 
in showing individual or accidental traits, 
can be traced back to the fourth century 
before Christ, the period to which Bernoulli 
assigns the supposed original of the Naples 
bust. 

Herodotos was born in 484 B. C, and he 
died somewhere about the year 430. We 
know from literary evidence and from in- 
scriptions that several statues of him 
existed in the better periods of Greek art, 
though our knowledge of these is confined to 
mere mention. Whether any of them were 
made during his lifetime there is no means 
of determining, but if there had been a 
contemporary portrait of him, our head 
could not be a reproduction of it, unless in 
a modified form, as the style which it 
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illustrates is technically too late for fifth- 
century portraiture. Consequently the 
most we can claim for it is that it does give 
us what was the accepted likeness of Hero- 
dotos in later antiquity. For this reason, 
and for its comparative rarity, it is an im- 
portant and welcome member of our classi- 
cal collection, and it has therefore been 



many different patterns, their attractive 
shapes, have long made them the favorites 
among glass collectors. Their somewhat 
complicated technique has likewise con- 
tributed to their interest. The collection 
of these vases in our Museum (Ninth 
Room of Classical Wing, Case J), made up 
of examples from the Charvet and Greau 
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accorded the somewhat belated honor of a 
place in the Room of "Recent" Accessions. 

E. R. 

"MILLEFIORr OR MOSAIC 
GLASS 

AMONG the many wonderful products 
of the ancient glass industry the most 
beautiful and highly prized are undoubtedly 
the mosaic or "millefiori" vases. The 
richness and variety of their colors, their 



Collections as well as from recent pur- 
chases, is now of considerable importance. 
The accession of another small bowl this 
year and the placing on exhibition of a large 
number of fragments from the Greau 
Collection (in Case E), may serve as an 
occasion for discussing a highly interesting 
aspect of these vases. 

Roman writers often refer in terms of 
great admiration to "murrhine" vases 
(variously called murrha, murrhina, ^oppfa, 
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